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THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY: 
ITs DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS. 


_ WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCO@LUM, 
BY J. K. INGALLS. 


In the mists of past ages, which no human eye can now pene- 
Wisdom commissioned Hope to whisper in the ear of man 
~ thoughts of a higher sphere, to which this life is but introducto- 
‘ty. So generally had this conception obtained among all na- 
22 * existence became known to history, that a most 
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tion. It is but the unfolding of the flower, from the germ 
which had ite origin in the very constitution of our being the 
same idea of prolonged existence and identity, however it may 
be joined with questions of mode or hyj pothe tical basis, This 
is naturally recognized by the mind as the all important Point, 
While the connection of the preg the future life, and the 
resurrection of the body or the spirit, are regarded as subjects 
of secondary Consideration. 

The making of remote and authoritative forms the only basie 
has indeed been the origin of immense ev i 
fanaticisms and skepticisms bear witness. 
blessing, elevating and consoling, as contemplat 
proved thus far rather a curse, filling innumerable hearts with 
deep despair throngh life, and closing up every avenue of light 
to the expanding soul in the hour of death. Those who hare 
been consoled by hopes of partial favor, have experienced littl 
expansion of mind or of sympathy. 

Like all other subjects of knowledge, the idea of immortality 
conforms to the three general periods of advancement in the 
individual or the race; in infancy standing upon mere authori- 
ty; in youth upon illustration, and in manhood upon induc- 
tions drawn from all subjects of knowledge and independent 
forms of thought. The Child is satisfied with the authority of 
the teacher; even nursery tales.assuming all the importance of 
real occurrences. The Youth demands observation, and will 
no longer believe without it. The Man, not satisfied with this, 
seeks to know the causes of things, and believes neither tradi- 
tion nor sensuous experience, except as they coincide with the 
great principles of causation, and the harmonious laws of the 
Universe. It should also be bornein mind that the real truth 
hasnot changed ; it is the same, in the mind of the man, only de- 
veloped and perfected, which had its germ in the conceptions of 
the child. In the different ages it has been viewed by men from 
different stand-points; but it has proved the same reality to 
each; and where no improper bias, or unfortunate circum- 
stances have existed, and the mind has been left free to follow 
the light of Nature with the confidence of a “little child,” an 
intuitive confirmation of its teachings has been experienced by 
individuals in all stations, especially as the period approached 
for them to leave the form. That this confirmation is arbitrarily 
connected with the reception of some particular dogma, cannot 
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| the different sectarists, only show that in some cases the stirit 
i so freed from the blinding influences of creeds, ia the 
its of earthly existence, that it was enabled to appre- 
the beauties of its home. 
aoe eel the forest, as he feels the hour of dissolution 
h, and all earthly light fading from his vision, sees 
nal truth of an elevating character, which causes him to 
n song, descriptive of the spirit-land; its prospects 
nd ev een, and to welcome rather than fear the 
rious change, All that thesectarist has claimed as peculiar 
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of their allegorical religion, Death was the daughter of Night and 
the sister of Sleep; and even the friend of the unhappy- If the 
full light of revelation had not yet broken on them, it can hardly 
be deniod that they had some glimpses, and a dawn of the life to 
come, from the many allegorical inventions which describe the 
transmigration of the soul And it was the opinion of the 
ancient Brahmans, according to Strabo, that as our birth brought 
us into a more enlarged state of life, so death introduces men 
naturally, of course, into a higher sphere of perception and 
action. - 

It would not be proper to attempt a reference to all the con- 
ceptions of a future life, entertained by the different nations and 
ages. I only wish to show that they may be reduced to the 
three distinctive phases of development, which attend all growth 

of human faith and knowledge. It should not be expected, how- 
ever, that these periods shall have any absolute connection with 
time or place; for that were more consistent with the idea of an 
arbitrary and special revelation, which Nature does not ac- 
knowledge. Different individuals, families, tribes and nations, 
ee been very differently circumstanced and developed, in 
Their mental structure; consequently no unfolding of the truth 
b- could be generally experienced, at any time. In a more catho- 
uo light it will appear that ideas of immortal existence, like all 
4 — truths, have kept pace with the progress of the 


An opinion, received by any process, arbitrary or rational, 
_ + © that will not expand with the advance of the mind, must neces- 
Sarily be false; and that is certainly without foundation in 
Nature which can only be substantiated by authority, and finds 
no confirmation in the fields of science and philosophy. The 
ruth, so far from having “a final authoritative utterance,” 
never resorts to authority at all, except to accommodate the in- 
int mind. Authority is not the final, but the first and least 
able utterance of truth; satisfactory it may be in the nursery, 
not so to the youth or man; only as it conforms to the ex- 
e of the one, and the higher intelligence of the ether. 
it is a subject worthy the most attentive consideration, 
the immortality of the soul derives sanction from 
chological phenomena, and the true philosophy of matter and 
ind or whether it rests merely on a record of by-gone ages. 
Upon this point turns the momentous queston, whether it be a 
pathful conception, which Nature acknowledges as real, or an 
illusion of some ancient mind, which has no substantial basis. 
When we speak of this truth as springing up spontaneously 
the soul, and seeking from without elements of nutriment and 
rowth ; We mean that intuitive conception which follows man 
n every state f even as in the case of Byron, When he has grown 
“skeptical toward all forms of its expression. Independent of 
j an form, arising from the natural affinity of the soul for truth, 
this intuition remains the same, only temporally obscured by 
‘the influence of human systems and authoritative dogmas, which 
support from the death-grasp with which they sieze this 
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of man requires a Continual growth; and the presenta 
truth, to be of permanent service, must correspond to thig — 
tial constitution. To affirm a final and authoritative commun; A 
tion is irrelevant assumption, involving the absurdity that f 
Spiritual Father has only once felt an interest that his child: 
should be properly instructed in this most important truth, 

It is true that previous to the time of Jesus, a general Skepti 
cism prevailed among intelligent minds with regard to the q; 
mythologies related formally to the doctrines of immortali 
Yet they were clearly inculcated long prior to that Perio, 
Socrates, Plato, Xenophon and Demosthenes, speak of the sy 
as divine, immortal, incorruptible; and represent it as going ty 
another place, like itself, excellent and pure, though now w, 
seen, to Hades, and truly to a good and wise God.” Cicero, wh 
lived nearer the time of Jesus, has these remarkable word, 
«IfI am wrong in believing the souls of men are immortal, 
please myself in my mistake; nor, while I live, will I ever chow 
that this opinion, with which I am so much delighted, shou 
ever be wrested from me. But if at death I am to be annihilate, 
as some minute philosophers suppose, I am not afraid lest thos 
wise men when extinct too, should laugh at my error.” Buti 
is unquestionably true, that doubt and misgiving had generally 
settled down upon the intelligent mind. The saducees of Juda, 
and the more popular philosophers of Greece and Rome, confi 
this supposition. The books*of the Old Testament have w 
distinct reference to this truth; though we are net hencet 
conclude that the ancient Hebrews entertained no such iden 
The very skepticism of Solomon would imply that he was w 
quainted with such views, though he was too wise to rectit; 
them on mere tradition, and too sey:sual to experience their trut} 
by intuition. The four Gospels contain but few references tos 
future state, and it may be questioned whether most of those are 
not equivocal. Take away those expressions which are con. 
nected or contrasted, in the vulgar interpretation, with unend. 
ing sin and woe, and but a small remnant remains. The term 
“eternal life,” [life or spirit of the age], “last day,” “resurree 
tion of the dead, &c., &, are indeed interpreted by the mos 
“ eminent commentators,” as having reference to matters of tem 
poral concern. 

The religious element in man had acquired that strength 
which needed a demonstration. This was, for all importan 
purposes, realized in the resurrection of Jesus, if that be thi 
proper term. The fact that he was present with his discipli 
while “they knew him not ;” that it was only when “their oyu 
were opened” he could be seen; that he appeared suddenly be 
fore them, and as suddenly “ vanished out of their sight ;” rep 
ders it evident to me that it was the same spiritual body, whit 
Paul also saw, that made itself visible to them. If it is said th! 
Jesus offered his “flesh and bones” for sensuous demonstratio, 
it may be replied that his direction: “Touch me not, for I w 
not yet ascended to my father,” would seem to render objection 
able a literal interpretation of his language. It was perhap 
said ironically to rebuke them for the character of evidence they 
required. By supplying the negative particle, moreover, Which 
may be understood, it would read: “ A spirit hath not fleshau! 
bones as ye see me not to have.” 

That we cannot account for the disappearance of his physic” 
body, is readily granted. But neither can it be accounted f 
on the contrary supposition; unless it be assumed that its 
cended to heaven, when we are told that “flesh and blood c 
not inherit the kingdom of God? Nor is it more inconsistt!! 
to suppose that it passed away and mingled with the elemut 
at death, than to imagine such an occurrence at the ascensi? 
The probability is that neither disciple nor Jew fook any A 
to inquire into that point, as one was satisfied with his ae 
and the other with refering every marvelous thing ascribe 
Jesus, to the powers of magic. , rer 

The words of Jesus, “He that baad so Wi eos 
dio,” were verified in the consolation attending 
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the hour of dissolution, They did not see death. o die was 
gain.” Tho pertot trust, aud sense of security, thay constantly 
experienced, opened thelr spiritual eyes, ao that they saw Josus 
and consoling apirits, and in martyrdom, like Stephen, only foll 
asleep Suffiolent to their time and mental endowment was this 
demonstration ok a future life; vet it must be admitted, that the 
philosophy of that existence, and the constitution of the spiritual 
form, were not At all understood, Paul, who gives this subject 
more attention than all other writers of the Bible combined, 
reconciled iù with the current philosophy, with which he was 
well acquainted 
Woe see thon what is necessary to a continued confidence in 
this cheering truth, ‘The nature of the instruction must oor- 
respond to the development of mind, or the most deplorable re” 
aulis will whow, The intellect, putting away childish things, 
“outgrowing blind eredenee for authority, will run riot in an in- 
discriminate skepticism; while the higher intuitions of the soul, 
being loft without support, wither and die, These possessions 
of the mind must grow with its growth, and strengthen with its 
strength; or become perverted, diseased and dwarfed, for want 
of suitable nutrimont or through, the influence of unfortunate 
eireumstances. 
No external form of truth can long continue to administer 
apiritual strength, The faith of Stephen may be interiorly con- 
Bees kagor gam rests upon a mere authoritative or superti- 
; 8 grown, to the size of Paul's, requires a 
; when he as naturally discovers 
is of sense, and that the “ unseen” 
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of the earlier impressions with respect to the principles « of Na- 
ture, and tho selence of the mind, It will inquire concerning 
tho structure of the “spiritual body,” and the associations of the 
spirit world. There has been, for yoars, in the minds of thou- | 
sands. an unsatisfied longing to know whether loved children 
and companions shall be recognized and caressed in the Spirit 
Home; and ancient revelations have been sought in vain for in- 
struetion, Here the mind must have rest or its aspirations are 
vain, Deny light on these higher questions, and this heaven- 
born hopo must languish for want of that food which is suited 
to its nature, and which alone can satisfy its cravings. 

No partioular form should be insisted on as invariably ap- 
plicable to all minds. The soul should be left free to seek the 
most congenial forms, while preparation should be made for the 
satisfaction of its highest yearnings. Instances have occurred 
within my own acquaintance of late, where the mind, freed in a 
measure from the darkening influences of hereditary opinions, 
has been remarkably expanded. A mere child became sensible 
of her approaching change, for days before her departure, and 
apparently saw the love and resplendent beauty of that higher 
world, ter thoughts of death were entirely changed, and there 
was A spirit of the deepest and holiest charity breathed over her 
whole mind. Two aged people found in their last hours, a 
strength of assurance they had never anticipated in life. An- 
other still, whe had some experience in formalities of faith, de- 
clared that her hopes, ultimately, rested on no special form of 
doctrine; she felt her immortality. 

The proper understanding of the principles of Nature, in- 
volved in the continued progress of all things toward perfection; 
and the proper arrangement of those numerous and remarkable 
psychological developments, constantly occurring, into a true sys- 
tem, would give to the scientific mind now, all the assurance 
experienced by the Indian worshiper, the disciple of Plate, or 
the follower ef Jesus. It would also convince the judgment of 
the truthfulness of the spiritual desire, and show the relation of 
the present with the future life; how one may affect the other; 
and how social and friendly attachments will be gratified in our 
common home. 

It was not intended to discuss the nature of the future life. 
From the fact, that its probability rests mainly on the laws of 
progression ; it is to be supposed that it will be a theater for the 
gradual unfolding of the moral and spiritual powers. Man, 
being the highest and perfected form, embracing all forms be- 
low, must be the instrument through which is produced the Ìn- 
dividualized spirit. And although that may be subject to disci- 
pline and instruction, according to its growth in the form, yet it 

must continually and inevitably ascend toward the perfection of 
Divine Love and Wisdom. 
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foe poth; for error when licism by Protestantiem, and, contrasting the former by th e] 
tisfies the desire for | ter, we readily choose the highest, or that which is neares 
8 imagines him- education and mental growth. If we are indoctrinated in 5 
| modified form of Protestantism, that form becomes our standa, 

b dwell within, and, by (of judgment; and every other system must be measure 
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i he germ. From interior | ideas,) to be the highest form of truth. 
o the consoling conclusion that | Who, then, shall say what system of theology is the high. 
or whe OF proposition, has | Every man judges according to his educational inclinations , 
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error from truth ? Weanswer; | science, to determine the quality of existing forms of r eligios 
our possession, No idea ab- | doctrine, and ascertain their influence upon the human chara; 
ie oF eril in its tendency; nor ter. The contrast will be sufficient to guide us into the paths 
impure or imperfeet; but | of righteousness. Every thing must come to this test; and z 
— — with | We exercise judgment upon all subjects, and ideas, and systema 
according to what we know of nature and science and philoso- 
phy, só should we strive to become highly Sii Pee in these 
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CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


I wit consent to three privileges, if allowed to impose thre 
restrictions, in regard to the following Eisra on of faith 

The privileges are: 

L AI men may embrace it, if they can thro ugh Love 

2, All men may avow and e it, if they can throug 
Will; and, i 

3. All men may improve, and expand it, if they can througt 
Wisdom. i 

The restrictions arẽ 

1. None shall reject it without an examination: 

2. None shall denounce it 1 . yenn; and 

3. None shall contract it without a lesser Universe. 

I believe that the time will come when aM ankind can truly #7 
Each is as the Whole, and the Whole as One--whose Tempi 7 2 
the Experience and Wisdom of every Age and Nation vi 
Book is Nature; whose Master is Reason: whose Langit 
consists of all Forms and Kingdoms ; whose Law is Love * 
Man; whose Religion is Justice; whose Light i is Trath; 7 
Structare is Association ; whose Path is Progression; 1 
Works are Development; whose Motto is “Excelsior 7 THE 
Home is Heaven; whose Heaven is Harmony, and whose G 
is the Univensa: Farner. & * 
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PANTHEISM. 
BY W. M. FERNALD. 


Moon ado has beon made ‘about the principles of this paper, 
and the Book which has produced it, in reference to Pantheism 
It is well to have a little understanding of terms. What, then, 
is Pantheism, as it has been generally defined ? Simply this : 
that God is every thing, and every thing is God; or, in other 
terms, an identification of God with Nature, Ever y man who 
knows anything at all of the subject, knows this for truth. If 
he does not, then he is in manifest ignorance on the subject, 
and should be the last to bring any such charge against a theory 
which is so manifestly different. 

Now, the principles of this Paper, and of the Book which has 
produced it, are not Pantheism, in any usual or possible sense 
of that word, It does not recognize Nature as God; on the con- 
trary, it maintains the most perfect and manifest distinction 
between the two. If it did not, sooner should my right hand 
forget its cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
than I would have any thing to do with pen or tongue upon the 
subject. It simply says that God is united to Nature, as the 
soul of man is to the body—that God, in fact, is the Great, In- 
terior, Actuating Soul of the Universe, It repudiates the notion 

of a separate Being, either in spirit or body, as unphilosophical 
l It sees no a sepatate God; than a separate 
Both are mere eras of an unenlightened mind— 
he Soriptures themselves—especially 
t on this subject. They say 
ited again and again. The 
is, that God asthe cause; has 
( 7 as an ultimate, in his 
e speaks of God as the 
ha toa Nature i in all her 
f a captious spirit, or 
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me'right for any other book for even 
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it., Perfection would be prey to 
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did not escape. In fact, the purer 


4 say, fttv appearance there may be of 


of Panthelsm brought ETEN “this paper, e or r any of its editors 
must be founded only in ignorance and prejudice. I perceive that 
Bro. Cobb, of the ‘ Christian Freeman,’ Boston, talks quite coolly 
in this way. If he is really a Freeman, he will take the first oppor- 
tunity to correct this error. As to the Editor of the Trumpet, 
we have almost given him up as“ past redemption’ in this world— 
he is so schooled and habited in contractedjsectarian notions, and 
finds it so impossible to state a case cortectly, after repeated 
admonitions, We have endured much misrepresentation and 
abuse from hig pen—we have, however, looked on very patiently 
of late, and we yet hope that he will ere long learn to practic 
the liberal professions he makes to the world. 
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EVIL OF CONTROVE RSY. 


BY 27 BAKER. 


Tur stronger power must ultimately triumph over the weak- 
er, and as Love and Wisdom are the most potent principles yet 
discovered, it becomes more than a matter of interest to con- 
template an ultimate so accordant with love and right; it 
gives courage to him who is not only Willing himself to gron 
but to seek ithe true progress of the race. 

Every faculty, and every blessing, perverted or abused, be- 
comes a curse. Here we find a pr olige cause of hatred and evil 
The earth has cried to heaven, and tears and blood have washed 
its valleys in consequence of offensbe; where there has been want- 
ing an immediate assimilation of opinion and heart, of one party to 
another. Each claims to be a center and focal point to which 
all must come, Reluctance to assimilate is regarded as wilful- 
ness to which coercion is at once applied as a remedy. It is 
found by some that the more such means are employed, the 
more men are disinclined. to unite, and the wider the separation 
between them. It must be that this course will ultimately be 
found productive of good. A proper examination of all ques- 
tions is desirable; but when men are disposed to “force convic- 
tion,” manifold evils will inevitably follow. The unity of the 
spirit must be preserved in the bonds of peace. The charity 
that thinketh no evil must influence the heart, then there will 
be a spiritual fellowship ; anything short of this will be unreal 
and worthless. I have seen such results from controversy that 
Iam led to use great caution in speaking of the opinions of 
others. We should beware, lest the spirit of conquest lead to 
the vanquishment of a brother as a foe! It is not an anomolous 
state of mind to conceive that a brother of different opinions is 
an enemy! These views are alike opposed to truth and human 
happiness. Weare unhappy if we feel that we are hated and 
moreunhappy if we kate. Love is the spirits natural element; 
owt of this the mind cannot exercise its functions. We are so 
constituted that truth and goodness must be the prime objects 
of life, or man will be unsatisfied and unhappy. The evil of 
controversy is that, thereby men haye been thrown off from a 
proper balance of mind, and have come to regard each other with 
feelings of enmity. This state of mind is readily superinduced 
by inquiry for victory instead of truth. Discussions open 


with friendly feelings, and enerall close too abruptly in a bit- 
rill ig all this to his glory and man’s | 8 g y ptly 


ter and intolerant spirit. 
Thus far I am pleased with the tone and spirit of the articles 
syne Univencatum. Let what will be said of its doctrines, 
he oe mind is not so obtuse as not to discover here a decided 
ement in the most essential part of religious culture- 
ly developed, and so long as this spirit is cherished 
so long will the battle-axe of bigotry and the 
a be powerless. It is on this ground that I 
E the heart in fellowship. 1 have desir- 
ed than has been evinced. My doctrinal 
1s Love d those who build up a cause in 
m ist base all upon this principle. Love is 
> proof of discipleship with Jesus Christ.» 
fear of any charges ; as to the doctrines 
2 according to the force of evidence, 
es, I would then say this word; 
— sentenco I might give to the world : 
A ose of soul, but never ven- 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTER: | SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. | 7 ie tae ee 
TON ALLSTON: Pr ü earth a ieee 
2 nne NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1848, 
Tns is a different man—more . dhiana, 2 SSeS, 
streng Is his a lady? At any rate he is possessed o FP 
— soul which, fs man, is not to his disparagement | THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER. 


Gentle, tender, not wholly understood—there ìs a depth, which ) Tue spirit of prayer in the heart of humanity, is knowy 
is not appreciated. He bas fancies, feelings, sentiments—is not | intuition to be the holiest and devoutest feeling of which 
very practical * * * Hedrawspictures; l cannot say whether | natures are susceptible. It is an elevation of the soul to Gog_ 
with the pen or pencil. I aud love him. He has a little | tò communion with the Infinite Mind It is, moreover, ay 
Waywardness, which would be beautifal to me. He has some isvelhmiary aspiration. No human being lives totally a prayer. 
Vagaries—is impulsive—® creative genius, which he manifests 1 life: there are 
in different ways though there is one pervading. spirit. He beings, feel the touch of a heavenly fire; and thither, theip 
- gives much pleasure, he is loving. * Is young, always thoughts and aspirations tend, as rays from seven-fold darknegg 


young, He is really religious; such a nature could not but be | prayer is natural—it is unavoidable. If, amid the plenitude g 
religious He is generous—these words will apply to him: 


moments when the worst. and most depraved 


| affluence, or the circumstances of prosperity, elevation and joy, 

“Thereare those, who ask not, if Thine eye | no desire escapes from the heart to the Great Giver of all goog 
Be on them—who in love and truth, no sooner does privation ensue, or danger approach, than the 
aon — marty | prayer for deliverance goes out of the mind, like the influence 
ag 1 EP | of spiritual attraction. God; in truth, is the soul's magnet, 
Who do Tur work and Know it not.” _ Thither and constantly, save when diverted by disturbing cir 


3 à ‘ | cumstances, does the spiritual director always point—true ag 
EN -= He has not worldly anxiety, but a reaching after the needle to the North. There may be counter currents and 

aus he cannot obtain. He is a true poet. If he writes, congicting circumstances to vary and divert from the otherwise 

ko he writes pictures, if he paints, he paints Poetry. IfI can judge most true position, but as surely as Truth is attracting, and 

_ hy this beantifal landscape before my eyes, he paints beautifully, l will gather and concentrate its parts, so surely does the soul of 
o soft and trae—not the bright red and green of common pic- | ö 


oe 2 a 7 i man aspire upwards to the great Soul of all souls—the Foun- 
à res, but Such exquisite coloring! It is not like any particular | tain of all good and truth. 
“Allston? ** a * eh. rbd 2 nnn Is it Prayer, then, is natural. This is the first point. The next 


Bvery thing he says has weight; he gives out himself 1 question is—what is prayer? And we answer in the words of 
E i az ? hims * 


: 5 g” the poet: 

= to hear him talk at twilight, when with the precious * Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
few, ho delightful to listen tohim! It is poetry, it is music, ‘Unuttered or expressed.” 
atas painting. itis inspiration! A flow of eloquence, but per- 


haps in a promiscous assembly, it would not be called fuent. Public prayer may be appropriate to existing circumstances 
tà rere with — Aren. and institutions of Society, and this is the highest ground on 
A es pass } fore me; not the beauty which glares up- which its claims can be advocated. Private prayer is the most 
mmyou, but that which leads you to gaze, and gazeagain, you know natural and the most efficient. Indeed, it is this only that gen- 
why. Hispicturesall mean something; they are expressive erally effects anything. Jesus was never. known to engage in a 
some thought; they affect you like living beings—and then public prayer, and his directions on this subject favor a contrary 
suddenly a feeling of sadness and a strange deep joy: * * ‘method: Sil, the form is unessential if the spirit be observed, 
A rejoicing joy came over me, and I could not bear that any and men of different persuasions will decide on this subject for 
one should speak. Some one redding in the room disturbed me, themselves. Prayer is desire; that is the point ; and wherever 
though it seemed the voice of prayer. Let the . wag! °F however there is an earnest and devout desire for any good 
1000 pure, holy, perfect, for words.—I knew he was d ead, 5 from the Great Mind of the Universe, there and then will a 
seemed not to be in the body. I thought not of myself; he Prayer become effectual. 
‘thought not of me, nor did I wish him to. I was in an eestatie But we must understand the Posen! of prayer. This has 
| State—the return was disagreeable—If I were only werthy to deen a subject of much metaphysical discussion, and. starting 
| ‘Stay, was my feeling. z j E With the truth that God is unchangeable, the consistency of any 
4 N pp | petition to procure a favor which would not other wise be granted, 
2 ~ AARON BURR, | n has not been so clearly demonstrated as reason and candor seem 
3 e own dullness n to require. Indeed, like all other subjects of a like theological 
| 20 D 2 sep is my own, — — oi importance, reason has been driven from it, rather than invited 
his character. It is not clear to me. Is he: 2.  _ |m encouraged. We must, then, in our conceptions of this sub 
| -A vision of a battle passes bef me- writer ot seem Jeet, understand our proper relations to the Deity. If we make 
> to tall mente te th), E B ok at the ek afta’: | him a separate power, not connected with the great body of the 
E proud, : De he ee ee a a a | Universe; we thereby isolate ourselves. We become parts cut 
deo effect hi | | off and separated from the Great Soul of things, In this cage, 
do en it is hard to conceive how a desire on our part can procure 3 
4 favor from God, which would not otherwise be granted, without 
. | effecting a change in the Divine Mind which is utterly incon- 
sistent with all our best conceptions of his immutability. Bat, 
self considering God as the great “all in all” — the Great Soul of 
fe Universe substantially connected with thegreat Body of the 
ut a Universe, we immediately conceive ourselves to be a part of the 
great system of things. Our connection with God is absolute 
7S and substantial. It is a philosophical and tangible reality! 
And when, from the depths of my spirit I evolve a desire, purè, 
| i the capacity of the Divine 
as and fervent, for some good within | 2 
Energy to bestow, what is it but an atmosphere of spiritual 
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ality, which connects itself With the influences around me, and | uttered in public, even in churches, clothed in the most beautiful 
J am, verily and truly, by due process of spiritual operation, put | and appropriate terms, where no accompanying labor of the head 
jn possession of the good which my‘soul craves! But, be it re- or hand is put forth as evincing the activity of desire. What 
membered, that the favor desired must be within the capacity | does it signify to pour forth the most fervent prayers for the 
of the Divine Energy to bestow. We must pray consistently, | amelioration of the condition of mankind, for the overthrow of 
and I have no reluctance to say that we must pray philosophi. | ancient error, for the establishment of truth, for the promotion 
cally! And let not reverence be unpleasantly affected by the | of liberty, for the diffusion of knowledge, for the unity gnd bap- 
thought. Whatis philosophy but truth systematized? and is piness of PERTE when rigid conservatism remains contented 
not the whole spiritual, as well as the whole material universe | with the present conditions, and when, for the want of a vigorous 
under laws? How can the soul’s desire be lawlessly fulfilled 2 | desire, the labor of the reformer is not performed, and the poor 
How can the spirit receive truth, or any of its possessions, by | and perishing classes of humanity arep left to desertion and to 


contradiction, or by unnatural processes? Prayer is natural, 
and its answer must be natural; and with this view of the sub- 
ject, it is no more inappropriate to speak the soul’s sincere desire 
towards the Divine Mind of the universe, in philosophical ac- 
cordance with the laws that regulate that universe, than it is to 
speak of rational devotion, or natural religion. There is aspir- 
itwal as well as a material philosophy; and inasmuch as it is 
necessary for the body’s health to conform to the laws, by which 
alone that health is granted, so is it necessary for any spiritual 
good, even for success in our devotional exercises, to conform to 
those laws which regulate the whole process of desire and ful- 
fillment—prayer and answer—means and ends.. Prayer is the 
sous sincere desire, unuttered or expressed,“ and its answer is 
in strictest harmony With all the laws that control the Spiritual 


È 4 E Be it observed; too, that the spirit need not pray for material 


gor 


ed, a way in which material blessings may come 
desire; but whenever they do come, they are only 
eto some grand end in the elevation of man, to 
ces and all operations of the governing powers 
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And this leads me to contemplate a beautiful re- 
a d bes undoubtedly take place by prayer, but which, 
scuration of our ideas, and the imperfection of our 
J, we have been led, or rather driven away from, almost 
horr I allude to prayer with the angels. Here we are 
troduced to a holy reality in the Catholic Church. All prayer, 
jording to Protestant theology, must be addressed to God. It 
ld as sacrilege, if not blasphemy, to pray to any other pow- 
But Catholic Christians invoke the departed saints and 
„and in their devotional exercises, make the most direct 
d touching addresses to those spirits who watch over and 
mide us. It is true and beautiful as the morning of spiritual 
lor; “The sun of our natural system exercises no surer influ- 
ce upon the irthabitants of this earth, than do the twinkling 
aneti Which are also associated with us. , Prayer to the an- 
gels! Prayer to the departed! How beautiful, as they hover 
ever us in close connection, sympathy and influence, to feel the 
pure desire go forth to them, and that they do aid us!. Verily, 
isa feature of the Catholic Religion, more dear and beauti- 
ha all the crude and irrational 
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f | fixed unchanging principles. 
order and form; he 
ession | Nature, and 
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toil? There are splendid prayers in the churches, there are 
more splendid out. A vigorous desire is always manifested by 
effort. And to me, the prospect of that movement which is now 
going on in various parte of the civilized world—the sight of the 
philanthropist going forth to labor for the oppressed—to raise 
up the fallen—to instruct the ignorant—to reclaim the vicious— 
to heal all social disorders—to point to the real sources of dis- 
unity, warfare, crime and misery—the world-wide aspiration 
which thus goes up and is manifested by the philanthropic 
effort of our day, isa far more splendid prayer than was ever 

yet offered from temple or cathedral. So do I view the aspira- 

tions and labors of the productive classes of community, in all 

their efforts to shake off the thraldom that oppresses them. 

Alas! the prayer that they breathe is from hearts crushed with 
heavy burden, and in humility of spirit, and many times, from 


| more terrible prayer, and more effective, than the best form of 
speech. In this respeet,the uplifted arm of the surpliced priest 
accompanies not so deep a desire—so effective a prayer, as that 
which is manifest through the coarse and sturdy arm of the ar- 
tizan, laboring and toiling for his own subsistence, and for the 
elevation of his fellow-workmen. Then again, there is the prayer 
of the Reformer! -Who manifests so great a prayer? What 
| priest or politician can so engage in the great prayer of humani- 
ty? Where is desire so active? We have not a single record 
of Jesus, our great Teacher, offering a prayer of words in pub- 
lic. But from what soul went up a more splendid manifestation 
of the prayer of labor? It seems to me that from the many 
places of this world’s oppression—from the dark abodes of igno- 
rance and wrong—and from the many noble and freed spirits 
who are at this moment contemplating those wrongs, my spirit 
listens to a prayer mightier and more beautiful than the com- 
bined incense of many temples made by hands, and one that 
will in good time be answered by the restoration of a disunited 
race to unity, when the heavens will rejoice and the carth be 
glad. Then will our desires continue to be satisfied, and we 
shall all join in the labor, indusiry, rejoicings, and worship of 


the free. W. M. F. 
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HARMONY. 


Harmony is an essential condition of Nature; it is that pecu- 


[liar agreement and adaptation existing between parts which 


result in a perfect whole, and is conspicuous in the attributes of 
Deity, and the economy of Nature. Harmony is inseparable 
from the stupendous productions of the Divine Mind. Worlds 
and systems, in number incomprehensible, have for an infinitude 
of ages, sailed through unbounded space with an undeviating 
precision; thus the most perfect order is attendant upon his- 
laws, and their operations are beautifully harmonious. From 
the sublimest movements of Nature to her innumerable detailed 
expressions, the mind cannot but perceive the same unvarying 
order and perfection, which are the certain consequences of 
Man is a perfect embodiment of 
has perceived the exquisite harmony of 
his faculties should be expanded in producing cor- 
results in his own individual organization, and like- 
of the whole human Brotherhood. U. J. U. 
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— 7 | carth’s surface, à superterrestrial origin may be safi * 
METEORIC STONES pe ely pre. 


in the last number of Silliman’s Journal of Science, We find | One theory supposes them to have been taken up in e 
the following circumstantial account of a remarkable fall of | ingly minute portions, by the attraction of the atmosphere, nng 
meteorie bodies, which took place in Hartford, lowa. to have become agglomerated in the clouds; another that they 
“On the 25th February, 1847, at about ten minutes before were projected to a vast hight D volcano on the earth; 3 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the attention of the people in| third that they are ejected from unar volcanoes ; and a fonr, 
thut section was arrested by a yumbling noise, as of distant | that they are fragments of the 3 planet from Which 
thunder; then three reports were heard, one after another, in | the astercids are supposed to have been enn y again it istup, 
quick succession, like the blasting o rocks, or the firing of a posed that they proceed from chaotic v1 an nebulous matte, 
heavy cannon half a mile distant. These were succeeded by | which are irregularly distributed ae * the universe, 
several fainter reports, like the firing of small arms, in different | There is no opportunity here to examine tue g eurdity, or con 
directions. as of bullets passing through the air. Two men sistency, of these theories; but there is more or less difficulty 
were standing together, where they were at work ; they followed attending them all. ; 
with their eyes the direction of one of these sounds; and they! The most wonderful exhibition of the kind ever known, tog, 
saw about seventy feet from one of them, the snow fly. They | place on the night of Nov. 13th, 1833, It was visible Over 4 
went to the spot. A stone had fallen upon the snow, had bounded | considerable portion of the carth’s surface, and continued through 
twice, the first time, as was supposed, about eight feet, and the | the whole night. The appearance was, for the most part, like 
. second time about two feet. The stone weighed two pounds and that of fireworks of the most imposing grandeur. Many he 
ten ounces. The same person heard another stone strike as it | lieved that the stars were actually falling from heaven, and the 
fell, supposed to be small, but théy could not find it. Sometime | hour of final retribution had come ; and all were impressed With 
in the Spring another stone was found, about one mile and a| awe at the fearful splendor of the scene. It is said that contra. 
quarter from the spot where this fell. It was in two pieces, | ry to the usual fact, there was little, if any, deposition of matter, 
Ping together, weighing forty-six pounds. Another fragment, | which might haye been supposed to be the residuum of the 
a portion of the same rock, was found about half a mile from | meteors, after the explosion. Hence it appears they must have 
the former, which, from the description I had of it, I judged been compossed of very rare materials, or they would have hal 
would weigh about fifty pounds. These were coated with a force sufficient to reach the carth ; when the most fearf ul conse- 
thin black covering.. The principal ingredient of the composi- | quences would haye ensued. 
_ tion seemed to be sand-stone. They are full of brilliant parti-| It seems that these meteors have favorite epochs of appear- 
cles; and occasionally a small lump of stone metal is to be found. | ance. The two greatest are the 18th of November, and the 10th 
I send you three or four small ones. Some were taken out as of August, The minor epochs are the 18th of October, the 24th 
large nearly, as a grain of corn. A man from whom I obtained | and 25th of April, the 6th and 7th of December, the nights be- 
2 fragment, insisted that they were silver, and he thought he tween the 15th and 20th of J une, and the 2d of January. It is 
a saved enough to make fifty cents (half a dollar.) The well to know these meteoric anniversaries, (critics pardon the 
dove stones are all that have been found, as far as I could | license) that those interested may make their own observations; 
learn. The atmosphere at the time of this phenomenon, was and in this way it may yet be given to some humble and obscure 
mostly clear, somewhat hazy, and so warm as to cause the snow individual, as has often happened in cases of important inven- 
ito be rather soft. The noise was heard distinctly to the dis- tion and discovery, to suggest a clear and rational solution of 
inc eof some fifteen or twenty miles, in every direction. At mysteries, over which philosophers have pondered, experimented, 
he distance of ten miles in each direction, the sound was like and theorized in vain. 99 
me rolling of a heavy wagon, passing swiftly over frozen 
ground. Smoke was seen in the direction from which the’ 
ound seemed to proceed. The smoke appeared in two places, 
apparently, about six or eight fect apart, above the elevation of 
fight clouds, and having a circular motion. The motion of the 
eteoric body was supposed, from the repgrts which were heard, 
to be towards the south- east, or rather the south of east.” 
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AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. By J. G. Chapman, N. A. 
„Any one who can learn to write, can learn to draw.” 


Tus is the title of a, beautifully executed work from the 
press of J, S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 


On a careful examination of its contents and in comparison 
with works of a similar character, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it decidedly superior in every respect. The reputation 
of its author; and the position he has long sustained as an Ar- 
tist, would be a sufficient guarantee for the character of the 
work; but independent of this, it possesses an intrinsic merit 
which must render it a standard elementary drawing-book in 
this country, A prominent and essentialffeature in Mr. C's 
treatise, is its simplicity and conciseness; avoiding every thing 
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The phenomena of these aerolites may certainly be consider- 
A among the most remarkable and interesting, that have attract- 
ed our attention. They have been observed in all ages, and all 
gions of the carth; and though many theories have attempted 
to explain the reasons, and the conditions of their being, yet no 
ae sfactory solution has been given: and the mystery remains 
yet closely sealed’ The appearance of these meteors, when 
eye? is the ma * eee 1 hich is not directly to the purpose, and clear! the 
Go: 1 * 7 which is not direc ; rly presentin 
> E 99 y pare sees, aad first principles which are indispensible in the — 3 
* lene konii | en oc knowledge of Design. s 
3 1 a , ses It is gradually progressive, leading the learner in the most 
sed snot tk — inviting manner from the first touches to a just comprehension 
aces Ph of principles. The different drawings, convey to our minds 
ee Se more perfect idea of the method by which form is expressed, 
edits, ave than any studies we have examined, they being admirably 
ve f adapted to those who are pursuing the study of art, either with 
or without à master. An almost universal error has been for 
students to misdirect their first efforts; thus they continue to 
work upon a false basis, and instead of overcoming difiiculties, 
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to A knowledge of principl eg is as important to the designer in P 
art, as to the student in the material sciences 
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TWE FREEDOM AND BE AUTY OF TRUTH. 


Truta is beautiful! When I survey the immense domains 
of error, deformed and disfigured by the deficiencies and excres 
sences of a disordered state; when I look on men and behold 
them artificially distorted, and, even with the fairest truths, 
laboring’ to contract them to the irreguli wwities of a marred and 
injured form, when l view their social position, and see how un- 
easily sits upon them the garment which. society has woven, 
when even conscience, the highest and directing faculty of our 
nature, becomes morbid and hurtful by a cherished conception 
of conformity to established wrong, Which has within it a portion 
ol right, but is not 47“ right, When, straitened and bewildered by 
a thousand trying positions and embarrassing circumstances 
there is a continual conflict between the quick and noble sense 
of right, and the unnatural bondage of custom, opinion, expecta- 
tion, and miscalled propriety ; when I thus view the vast prison- 
house of the mind and moral of this world, from which there 
can be no escape but by a solemn determination to be virtuously 
and conseientsously free; Iam thankful that the power that 
can chain the human spirit, has no power to keep it in bondage 
forever, and I am also thankful, that by the splendid contrast 
between this picture and that of the full form of Truth, there 
is such wsense of harmony in the Souls being, as ann to 

unutterable beauty. It is both the freedom and the beauty of 
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NEW YORK GALLERY. ag 


SCULPTURE. 


NOTICES CONTINUED. 


“Ruth”—H. K. Brown. Presented by Miss Eliza 
Hicks. The touching story of Ruth has been a favorite theme 
for poets and artists. Her history isa simple yet beautiful 
narrative as related by an early writer, and is probably fresh 
in the minds of all. She stands ina modest and graceful attitude, 
with downcast eyes, meditating upon themes which her situation 

naturally suggests. Thoughts of her youth, and sweet remem- 
brances of the past occupy her mind. She is represented at the 
moment when addressed by Boaz, with one hand resting upon 
her bosom while the other holds a small bundle of wheat which 
she has gathered. There is an air of sere nity and repose about 
the v ole which is beautifully characteristic. At the first view 
we concieved of a lovely being, whose very nature is purity and 
affection, of one whose soul shines through her exterior until we 
felt ourselves in the presence of a pure spirit, and subjected to 
the influences eminating therefrom. The drapery is beautiful 
and flowing, showing underneath the exquisitely formed limbs ; 
the left hand is truly natural, in which she unconsciously holds 
a bit of ribbon, which is attached to her waist. e statue is 


No. 97. 


| purifying, spiritual, man-like, God-like Truth. . M. r. 
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an embodiment of unaffected grace and beauty 

No. 27. “ Wrath of Peter Stuyvesant on learning the capture, 
‘| By treachery, of Fort Cassimir.”—A. B. Durand. On receiv- 
ing these direful tidings, the valiant Peter started from his seat 
—dashed the pipe he was smoking against the back of the chim- 
ney—thrust a prodigious quid of tobacco into his left cheek 
pulled up his galligaskins,and strode up and down the room, 
humming as Was —— with him when in a passion, a hide 
1 rthwest ditty.” 
his is one of Mr. Durand’s finest productions; the composi- 
tion is very skillfully arranged, telling the story to perfection. 
The fiery Dutchman is in the highest degree of excitement; he 
has already dashed his pipe in pieces and upset a footstool, and 
there seems but little hope of his becoming quiet immediately. 
He conyeys a good idea of a passionate man; reader, if you are 
0 unfortunate as to lose your self-possession at any time, it would 
! be well to observe the subject of this painting; in his fierce eyes, 
and violent movements of wrath, you see a debasement of 
| humanity ; for the instant we look, move, or speak, under an 
uncontrolled excitement, that moment our nobility of nature be- 
comes abased and enslaved. The composition embraces three 
figures; on one side and a little in the rear of Peter stands, 
statue-like, a most brave trumpeter with one hand resting on 
his huge aldermanic projection, while the other holds a trumpet 
eady for a tremendous blast whenever necessary. His love 
seems centered in his digestive system, as he is evidently, with 
“= satisfaction, contemplating roast beef. From his puffed up ap- 
pearance and short elastic limbs, he reminds one of a brother 
>. |, editor who uses the same medium to relieve himself of n. 
x | US gasses. Between the two figures, and still in the rear, is 

Dirk i who has been so unfortunate as to bring the in- 

! ; ; he is no doubt receiving a 
— The three char- 
ee distinct classes Which 

de class of victims who 
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“The Physician. 


COLDS—THEIR CAUSE AND CURE- 


WRITTEN FOR THB UNIVERC®LUM, 


BY A.J. DATIS 


Experience has taught perhaps almost yer individual, to 

rightly apprehend the nature and tendencies of the most sim- 

ple cold. Situated as man is every Where, amid material ob- 

jects and circulating mediums, possessing qualities, exerting 

influences, and having temperatures quite dissimilar to his own, 

he is constantly liable to frequent changes and consequently to 

disease. It is impossible to wholly banish, or to escape from, 

this irregularity of temperature. The combinations of matter 

in the granite rock, and that of the atmosphere, are very unlike 

the combination of materials in the human body. Therefore 

temperature and influences are at variance, and act vari- 

ously upon one another. While walking, the body comes into 

contact with the temperature of the earth and with that of the 

atmosphere; their influences are dissimilar, and the body is af- 

ly fected accordingly. A cold is sometimes caught when least ex- 

| pected. It is a change in the bodily temperature, and is the 
simplest fever. 


I. Tue t Es.—By coming into contact with an object or 


animal heat and resisting power in our possession, and to the 
> e of the object.with which we are in connection. An 


N A 
i — . — and temperature begins immediately, and 
both bodies are affected, The process of shaking hands, affords 


1 = colds. When the hodily temperature is much lowered, the 
continuous or intermittent. 


h, liver and lungs. 


restored, in order to prevent more terrible consequences. 


ing through the nose, pain in the head, or head-ache. 
j 
p 
| 


of the individual, permitted to 
ial tissues and the lining mem- 
causes a spasmodic contraction 
The fourth symptom is 
ion of previous symp- 
tion and decay, or con- 


dvanced age, are liable to dif- 
the whooping-cough, mumps, 
cough and the croup are 
ilting from colds. These 
s, result only from a 
¢ motion, 25 from a 
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consequent accumulation of heat an 
of the lungs to resist or repel. 
fects have their origin in colds, the treatment should’ be very 
similar in all cases—differing only according to the age of the 
patient, the form of his disease, and his combination of tempera. 
ments, 


medium we are warmed or chilled, according to the quantity of 


2 If one's hand is colder than his friend's hand, 
e latter will warm it, and vice versa. The similar exchange of 
temperature between man and other objects, is the cause of 
+ meg and evacuations are obstructed, and consequently, 
) not only accumulates, but heat also, ahd the result is a 

he cold may be local or general ; that is, the atomic motions 
hanges may be generally arrested, or particularly upon 

oma The mutual exchange of. parti- 
is disturbed by corporal changes in temperature, and the 
ilibrium of actuating forces is destroyed in a corresponding 
manner. The arrest of particles will deyelop in the lungs, or 
cause to settle in them, a substance termed phelgm or mucus; 
and this will burden the air-cells if not expectorated, and pro- 
gress to the development of pulmonary disease, or consumption. 
Colds are the parents of consumption. Their incipient mani- 
festations should therefore be observed, and the temperature 


II. Tun Symrroms.—If the cold is general, the first sensa- 


These 
ptoms. But as the cold advances, new 
ves, and distinctly indicate an approach 

ond symptom is hoarseness: this is 
or mucus, spreading itself over the 

ing the passage of air over 
d otherwise produce dis- 
tom is coughing. When the 


AND 


pana anes —— 


d matter beyond the power 
Inasmuch as these various ef. 


III. Tux Reemen.—In the beginning of a cold, when the 


varied symptoms are experienced, commence a low, solid, stim. 
ulating diet. The general opinion that “feeding a cold,” is the 
proper way to smother or cure it, is Very erroneous. Against 
this assertion may be arrayed the repeated experience of many 
powerful constitutions; but nevertheless the truth is that eat- 
ing large quantities of nourishment tends to generate and de. 


posit more muco-purulent matter in the chest. If many subdue 
a cold by sumptuous eating, it is owing to the strength of the 
viscera and system generally, and not to the treatment ; therefore 
the practice should be at once abandoned, as scrofula and many 
cutaneous disorders, are often generated by it. 

“IV. Tur Curv.—Every one knows how to treat a simple 


cold, or if they do not they should learn immediately. The 


object. to be had in view, is to restore the temperature, and the 
equilibrium of motions and actuating forces. Use diaphoretics, 
stimulants, expectorants, diuretics and opiates, simple or com- 
pounded, as circumstances may suggest and justify. As the 
symptoms at first are slight and then severe, it would be proper 
to treat the system as if a greater disease were anticipated. The 
patient should take a warm bath, local or general; have a plaster 
composed of mustard and gum camphor one drachm each, and suf- 
ficient flour to form the proper strength and consistency, laid 
between the shoulders ; bathe the head with cold water, and re- 
tire directly. Warm drinks should be taken, such as compo- 
sition, slippery elm, prickly ash, elecampane, hoarhound, bone- 
set and pleurisy-root teas; either one of which is valuable in 
colds. This treatment, and carefulness as to exposure for a few 
days, will almost invaribly restore the health of the patient. 
If hoarseness or cough. exists, lay between the shoulders, at 
night, a small plaster of burgundy pitch, and continue to wear 
it with an occasional renewal, for ten or twelve days. A piece 
of oiled silk applied in the same way, is also beneficial, if the 
perspiration which accumulates beneath it is daily wiped away: 
With this, use the preparation recommended for incipient con- 
sumption, to be found in à previous article upon that disease. 

Infants troubled with the croup or whooping-cough, should 
be treated in the gentlest possible manner, as much medicine 
will injure them for a life-time, In the first place, warm ap- 
plications should be laid upon the chest and throat. Flannel 
wet in warm brandy, is good; or a small bag of strongly steeped 
hops, frequently saturated in the decoction. Oiled silk applied 
in the same way, is good in the whooping-cough, and sometimes 
will benefit in the croup, An emetic of blood-root or tincture 
of lobelia should be given in the latter complaint, to be followed 
by soothing mucilaginous drinks, slippery elm, pennyroyal tea, 
and such as are usually employed. For either affliction, a con- 
serve of pulverized wild-turnip, one tea-spoon full, and honey 
sufficient to make a syrup, may be made and administered with 
considerable benefit ; it will break up the thick, tough phlegm, 
which seems to threaten the child with suffocation. 

The best cure and preventive of the croup, is keeping the 
general evacuations open, the breast warm, and abstain, as ina 
cold, from rich or greasy food. Popular practice—that of bleed- 
ing, blistering, steaming, or nearly no medicine at all, is not 
good in this complaint ; but the most simple is the most reliable; 
and the more scientific practitioners are beginning to acknowl- 
edge this, and to modify their practice accordingly. 

I would urge upon the patient the absolute necessity of ar- 
resting a cold when it is first intimated: he will thus prevent 
more formidable developments, and reap the invaluable reward 
of his own promptness and prudence, 


Hints, shrewdly strown, mightily disturb the spirit where 
a barefaced accusation would be too rediculous for calumny. 
Soomry is a chain of obligations, and its links must support 


each other. 
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3 The kindred tle 1 will not, cannot severe 
THE FORE ST LOVERS. ged tlo L wilt hot, annot 
Tho Law of Love Mth, 
* FANNY GR * I'm with thed, heart and hand, both now and over 
Bur soft! What spoll has ohnined the warrior’s eye, Bo but thy hoat arit, 
And palsied his free limbs? Is yon canoe, Thy dot! tr human weal sincerely yeoraiag 
Plower-wreathed, ana selon’ aa fairy bar que Ring from Creed-dom's night, 
Just yielding to the water's gentle sway, Armed with the Spirit's might, 
With motion silent as the watcher's stops- Im with thee you whore Roason's Hghé io burning. 


So dread an object, that the chiefbain’s lip 
Is blanched to marble? What wild errand drew P 

, or buman ereeds have cured the world with madness. 
His devious step along that rugged track? The Creed which all hearts need, 
Has yon fur barque, as it danced o'er the waves, Is Love—and yet shall lead 


Buoyant as down on other, won thé chief f á 
1 aboy; and vhase a butterfly? To univoranl ponco, and truth, and gladness, 


1 ark not for thy breed; 


` Thero rests the magnet-spell—nor wonder thou Thon let our mission be, 
Op yonder mossy bank, reclining, soft, T'o make this dark world yot a type of Heaven; 
She sleeps—the radiant creature! Has a enen To love, all may agree, 
Of ardent eyes that watch so fondly o'er One truth, all minds may #ee~ 
' Hor pleasant slumbers, stolen to her dreams, Tho truth of Broruxanoop no Creed hath given! 
That her bright lip is wreathed with such a smilo? $ 4 
Tho forest carmino of the dying year l a 
When frost hath touched the maple, could not vie (Written for the — 3 — and Spinne Philosopher.» 
With the deep bloom that ' 
“ovale ued glial SONG TO BEAUTY. 


eee hunder-Spirit'n wing; 
as the d its glosdy length, 


a0 
are jet would stir, n 
£ . N My heart with one mad lah ia ewollings 
5 e eee * Throbbing like a wayward een; 
Wild in my brain a prayer is dwelling, 
Praying for itself and thee. 


BY G. OMAUNOBY BURR. 


O, if thy lifo should ever weary 
Sickon with unresting care 

A poet’« heart shall still be near thee, 
With a spell of beauty there. 


d * her droam, To me thou art an angela blowing, 


Falling on my heart of care, 
“ha how faif! , i 0,1 must love thee—atill carosing 
waves to ponco! : Only with a hopelom prayer : 
N breathe | A prayer that dwells upon thy botom 
Ë. Bosom yet than light more fair— 
Í Pes. ed low. | That lios in beauty liko u blossom, 
be aii of Prost ; i 5 Blushing in the rummer air. 
lim pure as dew! O, would I were tome happy hummer, 
T thy bounding stop— Humming in the sunny hour 
dreama— _ Blithe a4 a merry bee in summer, 
d my way, . _ Drinking swoctnens from the flower. 
or waving corn, But; alas; each hope ia quivering— 
; Alas, po ia quivering 
nter than day! =, ~ Quivering with dewpair—and lost, 
g wings of light, Like a frozen sun-beam shivering 
In the woods-— 19 5506 On the chilling winter frost. 
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Sketches of the Earth Land- No, A. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A oLarne-VOYANTE 
CLAUS OF NORLAND. 


(Concluded from our last number.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Tur new friendship grow stronger with each guoveeding day ; 

the minds of the children expanded with almost pretornatural 
power, and Donna Ellena and the Aloalde rejoiced in thelr 
happiness; but no one had dreamed of n separation, When Claus 
abruptly announced the noocessity of his immediate departure, 

It ia ble to deseribe the consternation and distress of 
Jose — Marie, when they heard this, They clung to him, 

#0 piteously, and so passionately, that the heart of the 

man well nigh relented, But he was, as he said, an up- 
dose and wilting plant in that soft and sunny clime., Flis 
Wart yearned for the glistening ice-bergs, the exciting slodge- 
ruaco, and the stirring breezes of his own Norland, the invigora- 
‘ting breath of Thor and Odin. And there were gentle reindeer, 
ead young children, about his door, to whom his familiar pre- 
Be. ‘Was a joy and he knew they looked forth over the snowy 
Pins, or bowed their cars to the gleaming earth-crust, to listen 
_ for the echo of his coming step-In vain, It was wholly without 
8 wae desired effect that the Alcalde proffered him the most 
bril offers, or the Donna bathed his clasped hands With her 
p ear: + He could not delay his departure, even for one day. 


er be by any more; and they really believed it, The 
© laid his hands upon their heads, and blessed them; then, 
h. nt smile, he spoke. 
Re der, my children, that all unnecessary indulgence of 
tow is selfish; for to be happy, and to contribute to the 
hess of others, iè the grand duty of life. I love you, as you 
know ; but there are others, too, whom I love, and who love 
ue children of my deceased daughter. ‘They are mourning, 
0 now, for my long absence; and they look forth, with tear. 
eyes, from beneath the caves of their ice-mantled home. 
pat | t and intelligent affection there is no parting, and let 
iis comfort you. Still go abroad, as if I were with you, and 
tudy Nature; and, in the highest truth, I shall really be there. 
In the dews, the clouds, the stars, the, rocks, the flowers, my 
ig shall still speak to you, as it has spoken in bright days of 
_ ‘the past; and when I am far away, and, in fond iden, I stretch 
forth my arms to embrace you, if lam oppresged’with a momen- 
tary heart-sickness at the void I clasp, then will your spirits 
to me in the memory of the sweet ministrations of divinest 
love I have gathered from your innocent hearts; and I shall 
1 you with the blessing that is ever flowing forth. So 
hall all space be impotent to create a barrier between us; for 
love, which is infinite, can neither be fettered, nor circum- 
_feribed.” Ile extended his arme, and with one impulse the 
children sprang into his embrace; and when he gently removed 


mn? i 
ane ie n 
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Nou friends assured him, again and again, that they could | 


and arresting the wheels of Progress, With Whatever Here jy” 
Lie well knows that among the lamutable necessities of man 
has no plage; that the only foundation upon whieh he stande T 
that of ignorance and wrong i that every vay of new light that 
bomen into the world, le nating With a magle power to d 
the solid roch beneath his feet te- wrought Iten 
Abused and crushed human Intellect, Therefove Ut le we alway 
find him armed to the teeth In defenne Of tho gentle BU ON Ley) 
the bitterest, tho deadliest enemy of all Reform, Tt iy only When 
he ele himsel” in danger of being loft utterly alone, that he 
consents to moves for he is ever to be seun Iñ the Peay of Good, 
Workers, and not in the van, where, u 4 diving tendher, he 
should be, Then | repudiate his Teachings! | repudiate his 
Ponton tor they are equally falso! and 1 declare that the 
diploma, Which he tells ug bears the seal and nature of God 
in a baso forgery of Mammon ! 

Ho the children went forth again in their accustomed round 
and the lessons of the Sage were renewed | for they had been 
eminently suggestive, and peace revisited their hearts, and they 
grow in stature and in beauty So months went bY, and pummer 
passed into winter, and Christmas eve came, The Yule-loy 
which Donna ENlenw never suffered to be forgotten, as It never 
had been in the halle of her fathers, wae blazing brightly In the 
capnclous chimney, while boughe of holly, pine, and bay, decked 
with thelr refreshing greenness the wide hall, and adorned the 
curiously cut panes of the deep castellated windows. All the 
household were gathered in the principal apartment ; and they 
had been speaking of Claus, and of his promised return, Marie 
wondered how he would like the decorations, and whether they 
had holly and bay in his cold Norland 

Jose took a leaf, and was explaining it» structure to one of 


the attendants, saying at the same time, “he told ue to remem 
ber him in his lessons.” 


“Yes,” sald Marie, “and beautiful it ie; for when wọ thus 


remember, he is here present with up.’ 


Scarce had she uttered these words, when, with a ery of joy 


and outstretched arms, she sprang toward the chimney, way ing 
Father Claus! Father Claus!’ 


They thought the wag going mad, or that some evil charm 


hdd beset her; and even while they were uttering their spells 
against witcheraft, and Mather Augustine was sprinkling the 
child with holy water, the door of the apartment was opened hy 
one of the officers of the hougehold, and the Sage entered 


“Pence be to this house; and a blessing for my sweet chil 


dren!” were the first words he spoke; and at the sound of hie 
voice Jose and Marie sprang to his arms, and fell upon his neek 
and kissed him; and he laid a hand on the head of each. and 
blessed them silently. 


he inquired the cause; when the whole matter was explained 
to him. 


But perceiving the anxiety of all present 


“It would not, indeed, be strange,” he answered after a 


thoughtful pause, “if the spirit did really ontspeed these fee), 
limbs; for my heart wasin the midst of you long since.” where 
upon the priest frowned, and looked with an evil eye u 
Sage, às he continued to sprinkle holy-water, 


OD the 


Then Clans opened a large sack which he had brought, and 


took out rich gifts for the rejoicing children, and their parents 
and all the hougehold, He had brought for the illustration of 
their lessons, specimens of Nature in her rapest and loveliest 


A s “hie, forms. And they decked the Christmas tree, which 
3 et hy 4 57 A 8 i A r Å 


- they had 
planted in the midst; and it shone with soft wax li 
finshing gems, and many wonderous and beautiful t 
they rejoiced in the return of their friend ; 
tarried just twelve days, he girded up himself for his 
and no entreaties could induce him to stay longer. 


parted with a renewed promise to visit therm again the next 
| Christmas. 


ghts, and 
hings, Bò 
but when he had 
Journeys, 
Aud he de- 


The Sage was still remembered in the cherished wisdom he 


taught; and the young students drank yet more deeply of the 
„ living fountainsof Nature, Bo months went by; and again the 
yule-log blazed in the chimney ; the hall was decorated with 
bays and holly, and the Christmas-tree was once more planted i 
when, precisely un the Sage had appeared before, he came 
and the people wondered, and the priest frowned ; and mutter- 


again, 
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ing mingled charms and curses, sprinkled the room, and all in 
it, profusely with holy water; and the Sage looked on with a 
grave smile, but said nothing, 

And so the good Claus continued to come and go, for several 
successive seasons, until Jose and Marie had grown nearly to 
their full stature. The hatred of Father Augustine had now 
reached that state when it could no longer be smothered ; and 
he vowed solemnly to accomplish the ruin of his enemy, or perish 
in the attempt; for had he not taught doctrines of the most 
startling heresy ? and that, too, where ue enjoyed the prescrip- 
tive right of monopoly in all religious teaching? What true 

priest ever felt otherwise, in a similar position? or willingly re- 
linquished the victims He could hold only by the strong cords of 
superstition, and error? or, Wished not to pluck out the clear- 
_ seeing eyes that looked though his own falsity ? 
Augustine did not, and he vowed a deeper vow, to be avenged 
for the wrongs he almost came to imagine real. Often had he 
sought to entangle the Sage in some religious controversy ; but 
Without success, until one Christmas evening, when they sat 
together as usual, Augustine spoke of some of the miracles which 
were supposed to belong to the season. Claus made no reply, 
until he immediately addressed him, and in that manner of inso- 
“lent defiance which is almost certain to call out an answer. 
“Brother Claus,” said he, “thou art reported to be learned 
in all wisdom, all mystery; yet one would think thee but a poor 
son of the Church, since thou hast nothing to say of these beau- 
tiful and sublime realities, the memory of which should be so 
especially cherished at this holy season: It grieves me to doubt 
a person of such wondrous powers: and yet it seems to me that 
thou art either wholly ignorant of them, or dost not believe 
them.? And then he went on to describe how the cattle kneel 
Christmas eve, at midnight, challenging disproof. 
oveth thee, my brother,” returned Claus 
aings to my charge, but since thou de- 


to kneel on Christmas eve. 
not. I disbelieve it, because 
the laws of Nature, which are 


x, or be satisfied with the blind 
as it belongs to their nature. 
rship of the intelligent being, man, 
in what must be to the worshiper 
Not such is the singing of birds, or the 
er animal forms; for they are neces- 
their happiness; and HAPPINESS 1s 
e most damning!’ shouted the Priest; 
almost black with rage. 
us, With a soothing tone and manner, “1 
ve offended thee. All these things may be 
vast importance to thee; yet to me they are 
yoid of reason, but quite unimportant, even if 
Yet keep thy opinion, Brother, and 1 will keep 
g less than this is right.” ‘ 
r of the Priest burst all bounds; and he spat, 
rage; and even the Alcalde turned pale at the 
h he became quite exhausted, and then he was 
Ashe left he darted a furious glance at 
broken curse. 3 Pes 
my brother,” returned the Sage, with mild 
wed him towards the door ; “and I bless 
Divine Master taught us to bless, and 
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Father ' 


I do not believe that the cattle |° 


either can I believe that the great’ 
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lava, in his own veins. This he found comparatively easy, for 
several reasons. The Alcalde had one of those sour natureg 
which, never happy themselves, cannot endure the sight of 
happiness in others. He found that the presence of Claus not 
only gave pleasure to his son, but seemed to gladden the cheer- 
less life of the Donna Ellena. ‘This fact in itself was an offense, 
for these were the two last persons in the world he could have 
borne to see happy. Why, he was not happy himself, he, the 
Alcalde, who labored so incessantly ; and what right had they, 
who did nothing, to be s0 ? So great was the change in his feel- 
ings that he forgot his accustomed hospitality ; and when his 
guest rose to depart, he urged him not, as before, to abide longer, 
Both Jose and Marie perceived this; and they bade their friend 
farewell in sorrowful silence. 

“Thus it is ever,” said Claus, as he finished the parting 
benediction. “They who minister to the real happiness and 
good of their race, create to themselyes enemies in the very 
paths they have planted with perennial flowers. Nevertheless 
our mission must be wrought.” He stood leaning upon his staff 
looking into the faces of his young friends with the most tender 
earnestness; and a single tear fell from each of his large blue 
eyes, I shall come once more,” he added: then he turned away, 
and, passing quickly around the summit of a neighboring cliff, 
disappeared from the view. Father Augnstine declared that he 
had seen him enveloped in a huge cloud,and carried off by a 
whirlwind ; when the assembled officers and servants of the 
household, taking the suggestion, averred that the edges of the 
cloud were lit with blue flame; while others said they distinct- 
ly perceived the flames of burning brimstone, while some, who 
were affected with phthisic, and similar complaints, could not 
breathe freely for several days. 

But the good Ellena, and her chidren, pondered on the 
mysterious words of Claus; though it was not till long afterward 
they came to understand them. 

A short time subsequent to.this, Marie had a very mysterious 
dream of her aged friend—he came to her in the silence of the 
night-watch and told her that there was, even in her father’s 
house, a deadly conspiracy. against him, but that he should visit 
them once more ; and in the hour of need heshould stand beside 
her, and deliver her. She did not tell this for some time to any one; 
for she feared it might trouble her mother, Who seemed to have 
some deep cause of anxiety, under which her health was evident- 
ly sinking. - But at length hearing something further of the 
designs of Father Augustine, she became excited; and, losing 
her accustomed presence of mind, she told her dream to her 
mother. As she did so, the latter folded her a moment to 
her heart, burst into a passion of tears, and left the room. After 
awhile she returned and told her daughter that it was, indeed 
true, that Father Augustine had accused their venerable friend, 
of heresy and sorcery ; and that when he came again he was to 
beʻarrested and carried before the court of the Inquisition. 
“It is quite plain,” said the Donna, in conclusion, “that Augus- 
tine envies and hates him. What the stranger is I know not, 
my child. Itis certainly very mysterious how he comes and 
goes; and no one ever meets him on the way. I find that spies 
have been placed in all the passes, about the time of his appear- 
anceand disappearance; and many inquiries have been made of 
the country people; yet no one has ever seen him. But of one 
thing my heart assures me, if he is a spirit he is a good one. 


But, as look more deeply into this dream, I fear some evil 


hangs over my children. Pray remember,” she hesitated, and 
then added in a hoarse choking voice ; “ you are all the comfort 


I have, or ever had.” 


| So had the grief, which, like a living viper, had been for years 
coiling around and stinging her heart to its intensest core, at 


last found utterance. The daughter she had borne had grow2 
her sympathy ; and she now leaned upon her nursling 

r strength and support. But there was relief in her en 
relief of Which none can know, until they have spoken 
itherto unsp e. The great Life-disappointment, that 
d spread its baleful shadow over all her young joys, had now 
nd for itself an utterance. And the ice which no summer 
ed, and which had been so long congealing in her 
softened at once, and then she clung to her daughter's 
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bosom, and wept—0, how fearfully! And then she grew calm, 
: * he sweet dreams 
and told the bright story of her youth—and all t bl 
of her young romance—and how she believed they 4 i 
realized in her stern father—and how, when it was t00 late, she 
discovered her error—and how she had lived for many years 
without sympathy, without love, without common kindness— 
without even being understood, or her constant and untiring 
effort to please being appreciated, or noticed at all; until at 
length she beheld all her yearning sympathies, all her clinging 
affections, which made love necessary to her as life itself, torn 
from the shrine of her young Ideal, and cast rudely back, with 
a cold indifference, that was more cruel than scorn. How pitiful 
is all this; yet of how many women 1s this the history? Men 
guffer much less from these mistermed umons, which the present 
state of society sanctions ; because, for the most part, they are 
more selfish; and love is not to them, as to woman, a life- 
monopoly. 

So the heart of Donna Ellena was comforted; and Marie 
came to know of sorrow; and the dispensation that could have 
sent evil upon such a being as her mother, was a problem she 

could not solve. Ah, she knew not that the elements of the 
_ proudest triumphs we achieve are wrought out of the direst 
Conflict; and when we soar to the divinest elevation, we rise on 
‘plumes torn from the wing of Sorrow. The knowledge of these 
things gave a tinge of sadness to the hitherto unshadowed 
. 1 features of Marie; and as she expanded into the first fresh pro- 
mise of womanhood, a divine beauty overshadowed her, and a 
deeper and more spiritual light awoke in the clear depths of 
ber dark shadowy eyes. She was, if possible, more than ever 
tte idol of her father; though, as she had come to appreciate 
— more truly, she had lost much of that childish fondness with 
which she early clung to him. While Jose wholly failed to 
realize his father’s ideal ofa son. He had hoped to see him the 
leader of armies, the hero of battles—whose name should be 
Uabled in trumpet-tones over the astonished and groaning 
h. But the lessons of the Sage, and the influence of his 
other, had sunk too deeply for the development of such a 
cter—which was, if I may so express it, the indiginous 
h of the age. He delighted only in scenes of peace and 
uty; and his ready pencil embalmed for itself all lovely 
forms. Having none to teach him, he had bowed down at the 
feet of Nature; and the great Mother of all was pleased, and 
emiled upon him, and blessed him; and the few judges who h 
een these first efforts, said that the hand of a latent Master had 
ought them. Nor was Marie less gifted. When they sat 
together on the quiet starry evenings, she improvisatrized to her 
; guitar; and all who heard her wept at the pathos she embodied ; 
and her whole life was, in fact, a perfect harmony—a ministra- 
| . „tion of the divinest poetry. Thus cherishing congenial but yet 
distinct arts, and ever constantly together—one in heart, one in 
* and one in soul—it is not strange that their very life- 
ae were intertwined with each other, and they were miser- 


p 


able when compelled to be, even for a few hours, asunder. If 


one was ill, the other drooped—if one was sad, the other became 


almost simultaneously i ; and it was quite clear to all 
who very deeply observed them, that their being had nearly 

become a unit, and that the pr n of one life was the 
d of both. Not of these was the father. To his son 

cold, eruel and severe. He had disappointed his am- 
schemes; and for this he could never forgive him. He 
dom, almost 1 ver, poke pleasantly to him; while he seemed 
) take a fiend-like pleasure in thwarting his most innocent 
| pecte l perfect obedience; and, strange 
un heart, love! The first he had, as 

st he, himself, had rendered im- 


POU! 


* F 


00 ne, and gone, bringing 
F Claus; but although 


| demeano; a heaviness hung 
ays went by until it was New 
e i i sittin together in the 
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hoain dag” — 
rose and looked forth from the window. The whole atmospher, 
was of inky blackness. f 

„ believe there is a fearful tempest coming on,” he said 
with a shudder, he drew near to his mother’s chair. 99 
he spoke, when a volley, like the rolling of a huge globe over 4 
dome of sounding metals giving out deeper intonations at 
time it revolved, slowly and heavily rolled over the firmament 
It was awful. And then broke forth at once, all the horror o¢ 
the tempest. No human art could describe it. The atmospher, 
was literally one sheet of flame; While great balls of fire wem 
seen descending in various places; and the thunder seemed s 
if designed to wake the dead. Every cheek in that apartment 
was pale as death—every lip quivered With fear, gave those of 
Claus and Marie. They had reached a state of exaltation tha 
could know nothing of fear. Just as the clock from s neighbor. 
ing turret struck the solemn hour of twelve, which is, on New 
Years, so impressive, the doors of the apartment seemed to be 
thrown simultaneously open, and a procession, as of a funeral 
train, clad in the deepest mourning, entered, marching to the 
solemn music of a dirge, which came from without, and seemed 
tg be chaunted by the voice of the storm, which was now hushed 
to a low solemn wail. But what was the astonishment of allt 
perceive that the train were dressed in the costume of the Aj 
calde’s ancestors ; and indeed so perfect was the spectral masque 
that he could have named each individual by the particular 
dress which represented him. Thrice did they pass around the 
hall, with that same slow, awful, noiseless tread; when the old 
nurse, with a fearful shriek, cried out 

“ Estadea! estadea 1# 

“Silence, fool!” said the Alcalde. Then, advancing to the 
leader of the procession, whom he had in vain essayed to chal. 
lenge before, he cried out: “Be thou man, or devil, stand, and 
answer for this intrusion! or, by the soul of him thou mockest, 
I will disquiet thine!” The features turned slowly upon him; 
when, O, horrible! they were livid as those of the coff ned dead! 
At the same time a long bony finger pointed to a distant turret 
of the castle; and the Aléalde beheld it was in a wreath of 
flames. 

In the next moment the cry of fire created such an alarm, it 
Was not seen how the spectral train had vanished. Jose and 
Marie ran out to get a fairer view of the flaming turret, when 
they found the castle was surrounded by armed cavaliera, who, 
under cover of the storm, had advanced to the very windows 
without being heard. They were just about to retrace their 
steps into the castle, and give the alarm, when Marie found 
herself lifted from the earth, and placed before one of the cava- 
liers, who was already mounted on a strong charger; when she 
beheld, in the light of a momentary flash, the ghastly leader of 
the spectral band. Jose had perceived the act; and, seizing the 
bridle, he demanded the restoration of his sister. 

“In good faith” said the other, “thou art better worthy of 
belt and spurs, than they report of thee. But thy sister iss 
prisoner, my good youth.” i 

“Then I am one,” responded Jose; “if she goes with thee! 
go.” 

“But what if we will not have thee? Come, come, I must 
cut short this parley. Pray make the compliments of Da 
Balziero to the Alcalde, and tell him the fame of his beautiful 
daughter has done her gross injustice, as all praise must shrink 
and fail to shadow forth the perfect. Tell him she is worthy to 
be a bandit’s bride ; and this night—ay, this very hour, the cave 
of Mount Morcin is lighted in honor of our nuptials.” Thus 
saying, he drew up the reins; and gently touching his horse, 
the fleet animal sprang away with the velocity of lightning; and 
the remainder of the train, all mounted, followed in his track. 
Jose staggered back, and fell, nearly fainting, to the ground 
Was he really awake; or was this only a horrible fancy? Was 
Marie, indeed, gone, and in the power of the terrible Balziero! 
Scarcely alive, he crept back to the castle, and related, at inter- 


„vals, the whole story to his father. 


“And dost thou come crawling hither, at this gigy. r 
tell me such a tale?’ said the Alcalde, bursting into a fi 


* Estadea! is a cry uttered by the Spaniths when they suppose they bebeld 
‘the spirits of the departed, 
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Lac to whioh ho seldom Yieldod, but which, when he did, wan 
arful, “Dost thou eome to te i) mo thla! coward! poltroon | 
poor, miserable puppy ! It ia enough that shou art here! Tida 
enough that (how art loft to be fod and olothedein thy laziness 
in thy poor, contemptible meannons! O,1 could send thee out 
of oxistonce, With greater ploapure than 1 vor felt to wee thee 
enter it!“ Aa he #poke, ho hurled large a heavy maoo at the 
head of Jose, Which Donna Ellona peroeiving, sha flow to whiold 
hor son, And revolved the eruel blow directly in the templo; and 
in a alngle instant, without an apparent atrugglo, there she lay, 
at the feet of the foaming madman, cold, stiff, deade-irrecovor 
ably gone, Stung with the injustice ho had met, and hardly 
comprehending the situation of his mother, Joso rushed from 
the castle, and flinging bimeolf upon A charger so vicious he was 
seldom mounted, though of the most wonderful spoed, ho dashed 
madly on the traak of the robhora, 
Wonderful ft waa to see the almost superhuman atrongth that 
Woke in the heart of Marie, Did her oye look through the 
darknoss of the present, and soo the deliverance that was at 
hand? It must have boon go; for her cheek never blanched 
hor eye never quailede-hor soft curving mouth was but slightly 
compressed ; and her spirit seemed to have reached ita subliment 
of her mother had hovered before her 
* a looking upon ber ever with na sereno 
milo. Until — Hoon this sho Wag nearly distracted; but 
| of departure it had flown to her, to vootho, 
a ga to know that these ministris 
ted; and while Mario waa sensible 
alone, or friendlons, 
gallant; and though 
still bo considered as n 
ho had, withal, tho caro- 
1 to please, and consdlous 
en he saw how little his nts 
n. to gain her 
tog off his fine person 
would have acknow- 
choloe of materials, 
an in the style of the 
+ white; and over this ho 
ugel) garnished with allver 
# of a rich cloth of the same 
i ho erimson faja, or girdlo— 
„ and silk hose, to adorn his 
gof crimson taffeta, with 
| bya Pl; an cloth cloak, 


un a finish te 


ul A. und plume; for Don 
never assumed the dashing 
* btos the robber dronn, 
it 1 1” he whispered, na 


er ho attémptod 
I us wo must a rch the bellotas 
y, beans Lom powerlens to aga 


mh 


6 grace | 
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dio! — want live awl Puppart their horrible an 10% Ah 
Jono! Ah, my mother and my father! «Why wove wa thes 
auffered to loya each other #6 well if we must be eo re 


separated, Ah, thou will hotethou canat not be no hard of 


haart i 

Ho did not trust himeelf with any direet reply; but only strove 
to woothe her, 

hege passom ATO extremely fearful to look upon; bat not 
roally dangerous, T rust me, gentle Mario, wê shall go safely” 

“I fonr nothing,” she ans W 59 rod, ‘nothing in the world but 

thog” 

" Ali, any not wo. Tut here wo are at the opening of the phas 
Shut those beautiful « you; 
quictnons, and silence, our safely depends’ 


obeyed ; 


and remember that upon thy perfeot 
Mario instinetively 
for the slight glimpse of the passage which the caught, 
was, certainly, one to make human vision quail Ones only did 
she venture to look abroad; and that 


the summit of the midravet hight 


wae, When they were on 
Beneath them lay a blac) 
gorgo ol several hundred feet, down whieh dashed madly, and 
with ° voice of roaring that was truly awlul, À deep torrent, 
tearing iLa way through thi rugged masses 


granite, of which the mountain is 


of perpendicular 
HO poRed A single falss top 
would have precipitated them down that horrible abyss! Ther 
brain recled with the most intense geh nean wore 
compronsod in the effort to be silent, until the blood nearly 
The dreadful effort alone wa 


And her lipa 


gushed from them 
havo oxtingtighed life; but just then ler mother came to her 
and one gonilo hand was laid softly on her brow, while the other 
clasped here. Marie reclosed her eyes, confident and peaceful 
and so they wenkthrough the danger safely. A shout from the 
Whole troop announced their termination of the frightful pasa ; 
and after a fow hours ride, they dismounted in the lovely valley 
of Caneiro, which is, of itself, a little paradee of beauty, in 
closed by rocks of the mosi picturesque forme, and shaded by 
fine old chestnut trees, Through thie valley rune a deep and 
rapid atream, celebrated throughout all Asturia for Iie excellent 
trout. So here the wobbersa rested and refreshed themselves 
and it Was near sunset when they entered the terrible pass of 
Baralla, which is seldom attempted after dark. The men, in- 
decd, demured at this; for supératition had invested the dark 
way with|the most dismal fancies; and brave must be the heart 
that, in those days, could venture upon it, amid the terrors of 
night. But the chief know the importance of making progress, 
as he truly anid the Alealde would not bea tardy pursuer, 

For some time they went on, undisturbed; and the men, 
gaining courage, began chanting their wild songs to keep them. 
nolvon in good cheer, But suddenly silence fell upon them, ns 
if every tongue had become paleied; and then a fearful ory ; 
“The duendes® of St, Francis! emote through every heart, 
and echoed, and re-echood, through all those dismal solitudes. 
With one ‘adoord the men fled, for they beheld two ghastly 
horsomon in the path before them, riding rapidly, yet nover 
outepecding themewhorses, riders, and all, of the deathlioet 
white, There were the cowl and cossack. There were the 
rad cloaks drooping, With the stone in their corners with which 
they had bonten éach other to death. All was most horribly 
l It was invain that the chief sought to rally hig men 

u vn J that . out mingled promises, threats and curses 
ö his prisoner Alone and the two demon friars 
thelr course before him, Suddenly the foremost whirled 
3 him, Pace to face ho sat with 
go, Alas, for the human heart! N. 
* hhte. The knees of the chief emote 
‘mood, IIe ceny od to speak; but the tongue 
f hie mouth, Hó tried to lift the velne and 
it onward ; but there was that fixed, horrible, stony 
my limb was paleled. The Hood raked through 
rent, yet dongealing to lee ne it ran, How 
HOt, but Marie wan Liftod from hiv arms j and 


0 onder of Mt. Pranois, while gong through tho pass of 
A against onh other when, having no other wegen, 


i Mig 14 of hia * osoh other, until 


„een to 


and 
pe lonin, Ste And to haunt 
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r 
Acaton, rang hideously h 


When too late ho cursod himself witiPtho deepest mortif wo exultatin 

both for his own Satan and his folly in teing 1 5 7 50 pe f aled otita 
‘arie ¢ o her ; for th he had not # orod th ge 1 not 

Marto clung to Ker preemie ge | Se though anaE Holy Church has noh know thy 


ee, Evon now, the officeny op 
tho Inquisition await my bidding” Fie stàmiped with ft toy, 
when two dark, ere looking men entered. “ Arvest the he 
cused,” ald he; and in a few moments they had bound the de 

fenesless old san, and were leading him away to the torture, 
threw avide their ghostly The Alcalde, heedless of the apathena that werethundered in 
thelr een Gore 155 his cars, became frantic with grief and rage; but he was impo. 
“We have fairly eb sokma ted Balziero this time,” said Jose, | tent to ald ; for what were all the forces ne soni muster, ngain, 
: reining hit hor axe beside that of Gens, ind stretching out | the Pope; and were they not, also, song of the Church , and, for 
‘a hand to his sister. Their antique funeral procession, and that very reason, unable to assist him? But he did all that the 
in tho turret, were well got up; but in point of effect—of ost devoted lové could dé in hig position. He ment with ths 
le dramatic power that Was wrought out, I think they | victim, He stood beside him at the rack. He wiped away the 
am yield to our scene from the Dw lenor, rather, thine, cold sweat from hig brow, and the streaming blood from his tor. 
good Father ; for { was but a supernumerary, And dost thou tured limbs, and bathed them with hig own hot tears. He bore 
4 Marie, that Balziero, by the aid ofa misereant serf of our | curses, and hlowa, and threats of fierce tortures. He was ingen. 

È ra, had actually possessed himself of the complete set of | sible to every thing but his gratitude, 

10 mog from the iron chamber!“ | For some time Marie was kept ignorant of this; and Jone, 
2 ö „thought as much.“ returned the other, for I gaw them in | whose own heart wap bleeding with the bitterest anguish, strom 
. open daylight.” to amuse, and detain her inher ownapartment. But through her 
4 true position of her 


face, nor heard his voice, she knew it was the good Claus; and 
her heart told her, too, that the other horseman was her 605 
od Jose, These opinions were soon confirmed ; for on reaching 
a village they were joined by a o body of cavaliers, who had 


. two companions 
been sent forward to prote there her i 
05 eneath which they wore | 


“Tt is even so, sweet Marie and no wonder their characters | dairvoyant faculty, she soon perceived the 
eso graphic. I overtook the slave yesterday. He had met, friend Then she rushed from the castle. She traversed the 


au him; for there was no priest at hand” , 


equally worthy, and acceptable in the sight of God.” 


moments of communication, in order to delay inquiries 
j for while his own heart was nearly bursting with sor- 
00% he would fain have delayed the know- 
1 sister, who now had nearly sunk, 


ve res o was | hoa od to embrace her deliverers ; and 
also tak > rest and refreshment ; for she had known neither 
=_=- Gently, then, as possible did the Sage break fo her the mourn- 
ful story of her mother’s death; though he told her not of the 
ible circumstances. attending it, He, indeed, called it not 
eath, but only a translation to a higher and brighter sphere, 
"Which he described in such glowing terms, that Marie felt it waa 
w nr ost sir to mourn; and when she remembered all the suffer- 
* th pi ar parent had sò long borne, she repressed her own 
had fallen upon her young heart—she knew not what it 
ild be to go bacle to those voll places, that had been filled by 
) caving ministry of love—that was to bless her no more, 
_ forever, in ali e, pilgrimage! Vet, a few hours had 
wroug it for poor Marie he discipline of years of trial. She 
was all chastened; and she bowed herself down in the beautiful 
me as, nr gee y „Not my will, O, Father 


patie 1 * 
jossible to describe the feelings with which the Al- 
the return of his daughter, He appeared complete- 
À wept for hours, like a child. AW! he, too, had 
come to feel remorse for his long neglect, 


atment, of the being — 1 Mpa head had 
his bosom 80 , and whose life he had cut off 
by such a ruthless blow. He had also come to 


methir e wrong he had done his fon; and he 
affected by the brave spirit he had shown in the res- 
ster. He fo the first time in his life embraced him 
ness; and then he bowed himself down at his 
and pray d to be forgiven. Ah, nature had made the 
‘She had given him indeed all the elements of 
ly from the unnatural germs of evil which 
unt he had wrought out a character so 
his first Ideal, So itis with many. But 
yas overwhelmed with grief and shame. 
and commanded him to stay all pro- 
tver of hig child. . 
replied the Priest, with a laugh that 


à 
* 
tf 


Ifishness, But, ah! she knew not the desolation 


bistod by Twelve Aw 


A the reward of his sin; and was sinking under the anguish of a | long vaulted passages to that fearful den of iniquity, the Prison 
örtal wound. Fie confessed the truth to me; and I forgave, | 3 
. id | | than hergelf, She met her father by the way, who told her their 
And if there were,” said Claus, thy blessing, my son, would | friend had fallen into a quiet 

f be | turb him. But she would not be detained, She demanded ad- 


lig ht strain of pleasantry had been ‘assumed by Jose in | mittance to the prisoner, in a manner that could not be denied. 
| Ay she entered the apartment, she beheld him stretched out, 


of the Inquisition, followed by her brother, hardly less franti 


sleep, and begged her not to dis- 


pale, ghastly, bleeding, upon a low pallet; while directly before 
him, she distinctly saw the just-departed Spirit, in the image of 
the Living, but-infinitely more glorioug. It had the divine ser. 


0 exhausted. She was conveyed to a enity and wisdom of age, with the freshness and brightnesa of 


youth, Tt looked upon the Form wherein it had so long dwelt 
with a sorrowful expression, like that of parting with an old 
friend ; and then, in the triumphant exaltation of its full liberty, 
it soared away; and Marie, and they that were with her, bow- 
ed down, with deep joy and reverenee; and praised God. 

* H 4 1 + * K i - 

Men know not their highest benefactors until after they have 
destroyed, or suffered them to perish ; and then they build tall 
monuments to their memory; and call cities by their names; 
and exalt them tothe rank of demi-gods. Soit was with Claus, Of 
ao bright an example of virtue it was not inhuman nature to be 
long insensible; and pilgrims came from far distant lands to 
speak of his goodness, and consecrate his grave by their tears, 
He was saintep; and though superstition has wrought much 
that is false with his name ; yet the outheaming spirit of love, 
that ever rejoiced in imparting happiness, is an amaranthine 
Truth—wreathing it with flowers that can never perish. His 
spirit has entered into the hearts of all who love the brightness 
of a glad holiday; and it ever prompts them to give gifts, and 
to bless all around them with a far-radiating ministry of love: 
and thus should we cherish the memory of Santa Crave, 

— OM lM — 

Ro = We found, the other day, in an old and rare book 
we were turning over, a mention of the first use of rouge, which, 
by this account, seems to have been somewhat perverted from its 
original purpose. It “was worn by the Roman Genorals in 
their triumphs, that they might seem to blush continually at 
their own praises!” 
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